Figure 2. Results of a sample task analysis for the pipefitter trade

Researchers asked 165 pipefitters to rate the relative importance of and amount of time

spent on 11 specific tasks. A rating of 5 would indicate, respectively, a task considered

of greatest Importance or a task requiring very much above average time to perform.
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of the training modernization program. Savings will result
from the reduced number of hours apprentices and in-
structors must spend in the classroom and from the re-
duced time instructors will have to devote to course prepa-
ration. Even greater savings may be realized through the
decreased need for rework. A lack of adequate measures
of the costs associated with rework makes it difficult to es-
timate those savings; however, efforts are under way to
make rework more visible so that the service can estimate
cost savings in the future.

The collective mission of Navy shipyards is to serve the
fleet by overhauling and repairing ships. Their fundamen-
tal objective is to complete all work on schedule, at a rea-
sonable cost, and with quality workmanship. That work is
vital to the national defense, and as shipyard work be-
comes increasingly sophisticated, more effective training
and retraining will be necessary to develop and maintain
the skills of shipyard craftsmen.

In many respects, shipyard, craftsmen are the artisans of
the modern era, Using mechanical cuts more precise than
those made by the finest brain surgeon, shipyard workers

must be able to trim metal to within one ten-thousandth of
an inch, and they must be able to join metals by welds in
which even the most powerful X-rays can find no flaws.
Clearly, the technical demands of ship overhaul and repair
have increased dramatically over the last decade. The
Navy is therefore developing the special skills needed by
its shipyard craftsmen through a program of instruction de-
signed to keep pace with changing technology,
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